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Famous  Slave 

Girl  Again  to 
\<\v\      Visit  Church 

NEW  YORK,  May  11.— (Special.) 
—"Pinky,"  the  little  mulatto 
slave  girl  auctioned  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  from  his  Brooklyn 
pulpit  in  1860,  has  come  to  light 
again  after  sixty-seven  years. 

Now  a  little  old  woman  of  76,  she 
is  going  to  Plymouth  church  next 
Sunday  to  be  the  special  guest  at 
the  eightieth  anniversary  of  that 
institution.  She  last  saw  the  church 
on  that  spectacular  and  memorable 
day  when  she  was  but  9. 

"Pinky"  is  really  Sallle  Maria 
Diggs,  but  nobody  knows  her  by 
that  name.  Back  when  the  Civil 
war  started,  her  old  grandmother 
brought  her  to  Brooklyn  to  escape 
the  fate  of  her  race.  The  child's 
father  was  a  white  man. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  slavery.  He  became  in- 
terested in  the  little  girl,  and  as  a 
protest  against  slavery,  he  auc- 
tioned her  off  from  his  pulpit  one 
fine  Sunday  morning. 

His  sermon  greatly  stirred  the 
congregation.  Men  and  women 
threw  money  and  jewelry  on  the 
platform  and  "Pinky"  "brought" 
$900. 

Rose  Terry,  the  author,  tore  off 
a  ring  as  an  offering.  Picking  it 
up,  Dr.  Beecher  placed  it  on 
"Pinky's"  finger  and  said:  "With 
this  ring  I  wed  thee  to  freedom." 

Later  "Pinky"  went  South  to 
teach  her  people,  after  obtaining  an 
education  in  the  North.  She  now 
lives  in  Washington. 
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EDITORIAL  385 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


A  vast  number  of  Iowa  pioneers  were  from  Indiana.  One  of 
those  continued  his  subscription  to  the  Western  Farmer  and 
Gardener,  then  published  in  Indianapolis.  He  brought  with  him 
at  least  the  volume  for  1816.  There  was  a  craving  on  the  part 
of  the  Hoosiers  and  of  those  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  even  the  New  England  states,  for  cultivated  fruits.  Nearly 
all  brought  their  newspapers  that  would  direct  them  into  the 
transplanting  to  Iowa  soil  the  fruits  of  their  native  states.  We 
have  in  the  Historical  Department  a  few  of  those  basic  library 
resources. 

The  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  published  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  had  a  striking  admixture  of  moral  philosophy  along 
with  agriculture.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  re- 
called that  its  editor  in  chief  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  then 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Indianapolis. 

Due  to  the  singular  resemblance  of  our  recent  depression  to 
other  depressions,  we  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  give  readers  of 
the  Annals  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Beecher  published  in  184*6 
in  his  farm  paper.  Whether  it  is  from  an  exchange  or  is  original, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  is  worth  reading  for  its 
classic  common  sense. 

CAUSE  OF  AND  CURE  FOR  HARD  TIMES 
By  An  Old  Farmer  of  1788 

I  profess  myself  to  be  an  honest  farmer,  for  I  can  say  that  no  man 
can  charge  me  with  a  dishonest  action.  I  see  with  great  grief  that  all 
the  country  is  afflicted  as  well  as  myself.  Every  one  is  complaining,  and 
telling  his  grievances,  but  I  find  they  do  not  tell  how  their  troubles 
came  on  them.  I  know  it  is  common  for  people  to  throw  the  blame  of 
their  own  misdeeds  on  others,  or  at  least  to  excuse  themselves  of  the 
charge.  I  am  in  great  tribulation,  but  to  keep  up  the  character  of  an 
honest  man,  I  cannot  in  conscience  say  that  any  one  has  brought  my 
troubles  on  by  myself.  "Hard  times — no  money!"  says  every  one.  A 
short  story  of  myself  will  show  how  it  came  to  be  hard  times  with  me, 
and  no  money  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  who  had  lived  well  these  forty 
years. 

iMy  parents  were  poor,  and  they  put  me  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  a 
farmer,  with  whom  I  lived  till  I  was  twenty-one.  My  master  fitted  me 
with  two  stout  suits  of  homespun,  and  four  pair  of  shoes.  At  twenty- 
one  I  married  me  a  wife,  a  very  good  young  woman  she  was.    We  took 
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a  farm  of  forty  akers  [sic]  on  rent.  By  industry  we  gained  fast.  I  paid 
my  rent  punctually  and  laid  by  money.  In  ten  years  I  was  able  to  buy 
myself  a  farm  of  sixty  akers,  on  which  I  became  my  own  tenant.  I 
then  in  a  manner  grew  rich,  and  soon  added  another  sixty  akers,  with 
which  I  was  contented.  My  estate  increased  beyond  all  account.  I 
bought  several  akers  of  outland  for  my  children,  which  amounted  to 
seven  when  I  was  forty-five  years  of  age. 

About  this  time  I  married  my  eldest  daughter  to  a  clever  young  man, 
to  whom  I  gave  100  akers  of  land.  This  daughter  had  been  a  working, 
a  dutiful  girl,  and  therefore  I  fitted  her  out  well,  and  to  her  mind 
exactly;  for  I  told  her  to  take  of  the  best  of  my  wool  and  flax,  and  to 
spin  herself  gowns,  coats,  stockings,  &c. ;  nay,  I  suffered  her  to  buy 
some  cotton  to  make  into  sheets;  I  was  determined  to  do  well  by  her. 

At  this  time  my  farm  gave  me  and  my  whole  family  support  on  the 
product  of  it,  and  left  me  one  year  with  another,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  was  for  salt,  nails,  &c.  Nothing  to  wear,  eat,  or  drink, 
was  purchased  anywhere,  as  my  farm  provided  all.  With  this  saving,  I 
put  my  money  to  interest,  bought  cattle,  fattened  them,  and  made  great 
profit. 

In  two  years  after  my  second  daughter  was  courted.  My  wife  says, 
"Come,  you  are  now  rich;  you  know  Molly  had  nothing  but  what  she 
spun,  and  no  clothing  has  ever  come  into  our  house  for  any  of  us.  She 
must  be  fitted  out  a  little;  she  ought  to  fare  as  well  as  neighbor  B.'s 
Betty."  "Well,  wife,  it  shall  be  as  you  think  best,  I  have  never  been 
stingy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  spin  would  do."  However,  wife 
goes  to  town  in  a  few  days,  and  returns  with  a  calico  gown,  a  calimanco 
petticoat,  a  set  of  stone  teacups,  and  half  a  dozen  pewter  spoons,  things 
that  were  never  seen  in  my  house  before.  They  cost  but  little — did  not 
feel  it — and  I  confess  I  was  pleased  to  see  them.  Sally  was  as  well  fitted 
out  as  any  girl  in  the  parish. 

In  three  years  after  my  third  daughter  had  a  spark,  and  a  wedding 
concluded  upon.  Wife  again  comes  for  the  purse;  but  when  she  returned 
what  did  I  see?  A  silk  gown,  silk  for  a  hat,  looking-glass,  china  tea 
gear,  &c,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  with  the  empty  purse.  Then  fol- 
lowed jealousy  and  quarrels.  Molly  ought  to  be  outfitted  as  well  as 
Betty.  Good  homespun  and  cotton  fixtures  were  ruled  as  vulgar,  and 
white  feathers  and  silk  must  take  their  places;  Sal's  husband  must 
speculate  in  stocks;  backed  endorsement;  but  he  had  all  the  fun  of 
speculating,  and  I  had  all  the  misery  of  paying.  Then  grandpa  must 
be  the  treasury  department  for  all  things  needful.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  arrangements   for  journeys,  balls,  parties,  and  such  like. 

In  about  a  year  Bet's  husband  made  a  mistake,  and  signed  somebody 
else's  name  to  a  check  instead  of  his  own.  He  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
jail,  and  I  had  to  send  half  of  my  earnings  to  get  him  out.  Sal's  husband 
died,  leaving  a  legacy  of  nine  children,  whom,  with  their  mother,  I've 
got  to  support.  Bet's  elder  boy  was  framed  for  a  doctor,  took  his  de- 
gree, and  sent  his  first  six  patients  out  of  the  world  by  improper  treat- 
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ment,  for  which  he  had  to  fly  the  land,  leaving  his  dear   incumbrances 
attaches  on  my  purse. 

I  could  fill  your  paper  with  further  particulars,  but  that  might  not 
be  so  agreeable  to  your  readers.  I  will  only  say,  in  regard  to  hard 
times,  let  every  man  exercise  the  ability  nature  has  given,  in  his  pre- 
scribed sphere;  let  contentment  reign  within  the  breast,  no  envy  reach 
its  threshold.  Regard  not  the  apparent  glitter  of  thy  neighbor,  nor 
aim  at  an  equality  beyond  your  comprehension ;  live  more  to  please 
yourself,  and  less  to  please  other  people;  be  frugal,  industrious  and 
just;  bring  your  ideas  down  to  a  level,  nor  let  them  be  disturbed  by  bad 
example.  So  shall  you  avoid  the  mishaps  I  have  experienced  in  family 
matters,  and  rejoice  in  old  age  over  a  life  well  spent,  with  just  hopes 
for  years  hereafter. — Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  December  l(i,  184(i, 
Vol.  II,  No.  24,  p.  380.  Published  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  editor;  S.  V.  Noel,  publisher  and  printer.  (In  the  Newspaper 
Division  of  the  Historical,  'Memorial  and  Art  Department  of  Iowa.) 


HARD  TIMES 


Complaints  of  hard  times  are  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Among  us  it  is  the  general  cry,  yet  we  believe  that  when 
our  condition  is  contrasted  with  that  of  our  eastern  brethren, 
save  that  of  eastern  traders,  it  affords  nothing  to  complain  of. 
Our  citizens  who  have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  their 
former  homes  represent  the  eastern  states  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. Money  is  scarce  every  where,  yet  with  us  no  shinplasters 
or  the  notes  of  picayune  institutions  are  in  circulation,  while 
east  of  us  in  Ohio,  in  particular,  shinplasters  are  all  the  go.  By 
this  method  of  supplying  a  circulating  medium  thousands  of 
honest  and  industrious  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  east  are 
swindled  out  of  their  dues,  while  with  us  accounts  stand  against 
our  creditor,  or  our  pay  is  good.  Then  let  us  learn  to  bear  well 
our  misfortunes,  reflecting  that  we  are  not  the  only  people  suf- 
fering, but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  rejoice  that  we  are 
among  the  most  favored  of  the  land.  Times  with  us  are  good 
considering  that  we  are  under  a  Whig  administration,  therefore 
we  should  not  pine,  but  rejoice  that  we  are  not  under  the  do- 
minion of  Banks,  and  the  swindling  operations  that  flourish  in 
their  rear. — Bloomington  Herald,  Bloomington  (Muscatine), 
Iowa,  November  26,  1841.  (In  the  Newspaper  Division  of  the 
Historical,  Memorial  and  Art   Department  of  Iowa.) 
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The  Contents  of  Lincoln's  Pockets 
at  Ford's  Theatre 


On  February  12,  1976,  the  Library  of  Congress  revealed  the 
contents  of  the  "mystery  box"  containing  the  contents  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  pockets  the  night  he  was  assassinated. 
The  dramatic  timing  of  the  announcement  —  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  in  the  nation's  bicentennial  year  —  led  to  its  being 
widely  noted  in  the  press.  All  over  the  nation  people  read  that 
Lincoln  had  carried  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles  en- 
graved by  their  donor  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  another  pair  of  fold- 
ing spectacles  in  a  silver  case,  an  ivory  pocket  knife,  a  fancy 
watch  fob,  a  large  white  Irish  linen  handkerchief  with  his 
name  embroidered  on  it  in  red  cross-stich,  an  initialed  sleeve 
button,  and  a  brown  leather  wallet.  The  wallet  proved  to  con- 


tain probably  the  most  startling  item,  a  five-dollar  Con- 
federate note,  and  nine  old  newspaper  clippings.  The  news- 
paper clippings  were  dismissed  in  the  news  releases  with  little 
comment  beyond  saying  that  the  President  could  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  the  minor  vanity  of  carrying  old  adulatroy  news 
items  in  his  pockets. 

None  of  the  accounts  of  the  opening  which  I  read  —  and  I 
read  several  because  I  happened  to  be  travelling  across  the 
country  at  the  time  and  saw  several  different  newspapers  — 
bothered  to  recount  even  the  titles  of  the  articles  from  Lin- 
coln's wallet.  Curiosity  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  I  wrote  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  find  out  what  the  articles  said.  They 
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John  Bull. 


DOH'j 
'Why  don't  you  ride  the  other  Horse  a  bit? 


SWAP   HORSES. 
He's  the  host  Animal." 


finger  on 


mid  as  for  the  other— 


Brother  Jonathan.    "Well,  that  may  be;  but  the  fact  is,  Old  Abe  is  just  where  I  can  put  my 
though  they  say  he's  some  when  out  in  the  scTub  yonder — I  never  know  where  to  find  him." 

From  the  Linclon  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1.  John  Bright  was  of  a  different  mind,  but  most  Americans  assumed  that  most  Englishmen,  like  John  Bull 
in  this  1864  cartoon  from  Harper's  Weekly,  supported  McClellan  rather  than  Lincoln  in  the  election  of  1864. 
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From  the  Linclon  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  2.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813-1887)  was 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  clergyman  of  his  day. 

were  able  to  produce  photographs  of  seven  of  the  articles;  two 
are  in  too  poor  shape  to  be  taken  to  the  photographer,  ap- 
parently. 

I  was  glad  I  wrote  when  I  received  the  photographs.  Con- 
trary to  what  I  had  been  led  to  believe  by  the  press  coverage, 
only  two  of  the  articles  were  merely  pieces  of  praise  for  the 
President.  The  other  five,  though  they  were  not  critical,  dealt 
essentially  with  other  subjects.  Presumably,  we  may  inter- 
pret these  articles  as  indications  of  some  of  the  problems 
which  engaged  the  President  during  the  last  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  would  be  wrong  to  place  too  much  emphasis 
upon  them  just  because  Lincoln  retained  them  so  long  (none  of 
the  clippings  was  from  a  newspaper  printed  immediately  be- 
fore the  assassination).  He  was  a  man  of  notoriously  disor- 
derly habits  whose  office  filing  system  as  a  lawyer  had  con- 
sisted of  a  bundle  of  legal  papers  tied  together  with  a  note  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln,  "If  you  can't  find  it  anywhere  else  look  in 
here."  Still,  he  showed  enough  initial  interest  to  clip  the  ar- 
ticles or  at  least  to  retain  them  in  his  wallet  once  given  them 
by  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sort  of  praise  which  the  Presi- 
dent valued.  Two  of  the  clippings  contained  nothing  but 
praise,  it  is  true,  but  the  praise  came  from  two  quarters  where 
Lincoln  had  not  proven  popular  in  the  past.  An  account  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  address  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  told  "how  strong  a  hold  the  President  has  upon 
the  popular  heart  throughout  the  loyal  North."  Beecher  had 
written  a  series  of  editorials  in  1862  which  were,  from  his  own 
recollection,  "in  the  nature  of  a  mowing-machine  —  they  cut 
at  every  revolution  —  and  I  was  told  one  day  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  received  them  and  read  them  through  with  very 
serious  countenance,  and  that  his  only  criticism  was:  Ts  thy 
servant  a  dog?'  They  bore  down  on  him  very  hard."  Things 
were  very  different  in  1864,  and  Beecher  told  his  Philadelphia 
audience  that  Lincoln's  prosecution  of  the  war  had  been  effec- 


tive. When  an  incidental  mention  of  Andrew  Jackson  seemed 
to  bring  forth  audience  interest,  Beecher  exploited  his  open- 
ing by  saying,  "Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  a  great  deal  less 
testy  and  wilful  than  Andrew  Jackson,  but  in  a  long  race,  I  do 
not  know  but  that  he  will  be  equal  to  him."  This  was  followed 
by  a  "storm  of  applause"  which  "seemed  as  if  it  never  would 
cease."  Philadelphia  would  go  for  Lincoln  in  the  election  of 
1864,  but  Beecher  had  sensed  the  campaign  strategy  which 
would  work  in  this  negrophobic  home  of  General  McClellan. 
The  stress  would  have  to  be  put  on  Lincoln's  Jacksonian 
qualities  as  a  stern  and  uncompromising  foe  of  separatism. 
The  election  would  not  be  a  referendum  on  the  popularity  of 
emancipation  and  the  Republican  platform's  commitment  to 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  —  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

A  large  photograph  of  John  Bright,  the  British  liberal,  hung 
in  the  anteroom  of  Lincoln's  office  in  the  White  House.  Doubt- 
less, the  President  was  gratified  to  read  the  clipping  about 
"John  Bright  on  the  Presidency."  In  a  letter  written  to  Horace 
Greeley  before  the  election  of  1864,  Bright  observed  that 
"those  of  my  countrymen  who  have  wished  well  to  the  rebel- 
lion, who  have  hoped  for  the  break-up  of  your  Union,  who 
have  preferred  to  see  a  Southern  Slave  Empire  rather  than  a 
restored  and  free  Republic, .  .  .  are  now  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  Gen.  McClellan."  On  the  other  hand,  "those  who  have 
deplored  the  calamities  which  the  leaders  of  secession  have 
brought  upon  your  country,  who  believe  that  Slavery  weakens 
your  power  and  tarnishes  your  good  name  throughout  the 
world,  and  who  regard  the  restoration  of  your  Union  as  a 
thing  to  be  desired  and  prayed  for  by  all  good  men,  .  .  .  are 
heartily  longing  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln."  Lincoln's 
election  would  prove  that  republican  countries  could  survive 
"through  the  most  desperate  perils." 

Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the 
state  of  Confederate  morale.  Two  of  the  clippings  dealt  with 
this  subject.  Both  carried  the  news  that  disaffection  among 
the  Confederate  soldiers  was  high.  "The  Disaffection  Among 
the  Southern  Soldiers"  republished  a  letter  from  the  Toledo 
Blade  which  had  been  "picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brandon, 
Mississippi,  by  Captain  Dinnis,  of  the  62nd  Ohio  Regiment." 
Dated  July  16,  1863,  the  letter  complained  of  "the  vacillating 
policy  and  hollow  promises"  by  which  the  soldiers  had  been 
"duped  so  long."  With  no  provisions  prepared  along  the  route 
of  retreat,  the  army  was  moving  slowly.  The  Confederates 
paroled  at  Vicksburg  were  deserting.  "The  negro  emancipa- 
tion policy,"  the  letter  continued,  "at  which  we  so  long  hooted, 
is  the  most  potent  lever  of  our  overthrow.  It  steals  upon  us  un- 
awares, and  ere  we  can  do  anything  the  plantations  are  de- 
serted, families  without  servants,  camps  without  necessary 
attendants,  women  and  children  in  want  and  misery.  In  short, 
the  disadvantages  to  us  now  arising  from  the  negroes  are  ten- 
fold greater  than  have  been  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
earlier  in  the  war."  Certainly,  this  was  welcome  vindication  of 
Lincoln's  policy  of  emancipation,  which  had  been  justified 
precisely  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  weaken  the  Southern 
war  effort. 

"A  Conscript's  Epistle  to  Jeff.  Davis"  shows  the  Presi- 
dent's interests  in  rather  a  different  light.  This  article  also 
purported  to  reprint  a  captured  Confederate  letter,  but  the  let- 
ter was  much  more  satirical  in  tone  and  surely  spoke  in  part  at 
least  to  Lincoln's  love  for  rough  humor.  Addressing  the  Con- 
federate President  as  "Jeff.,  Red  Jacket  of  the  Gulf,  and  Chief 
of  the  Six  Nations,"  one  Norman  Harold  of  Ashe  County, 
North  Carolina,  expressed  his  desire  to  desert  the  "adored 
trinity"  of  the  Confederacy,  "cotton,  niggers,  and  chivalry." 
He  denounced  Davis  in  mock-monarchical-reverence  as  the 
"Czar  of  all  Chivalry  and  Khan  of  Cotton  Tartary,"  as  "the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  Kentucky  horse-thief,"  and  as  the  "bas- 
tard President  of  a  political  abortion."  In  the  end  he  ex- 
pressed the  "exquisite  joy"  which  the  soldiers  would  express 
when  Davis  "shall  have  reached  that  eminent  meridian 
whence  all  progress  is  perpendicular."  Surely  Lincoln  found 
in  all  this  exaggerated  bombast  some  gratification  that  his 
Confederate  counterpart  would  bear  the  burden  of  outrageous 
vilification  that  Lincoln  himself  had  on  occasion  to  bear.  Here 
were  the  same  accusations  of  monarchical  pretensions.  And 
here  were  the  same  doubts  of  proper  Kentucky  paternity.  It 
must  have  been  reassuring  to  find  that  this  was  the  token  of 
partisan  discontent  and  not  the  result  of  reasoned  and  careful 
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research  into  the  biographical  backgrounds  of  Presidents. 

Lincoln  also  carried  with  him  "Sherman's  Orders  For  His 
March,"  a  straightforward  reprinting  of  the  military  com- 
mander's outline  for  his  campaign.  Lincoln  must  have 
realized  the  great  importance  of  these  orders,  which  consti- 
tuted the  beginnings  of  a  new  era  in  military  history.  General 
Sherman  carefully  instructed  his  army  that  there  would  be 
"no  general  trains  of  supplies,"  but  each  regiment  would  have 
only  "one  wagon  and  one  ambulance."  Each  brigade  would 
have  behind  it  "a  due  proportion  of  ammunition  wagons,  pro- 
vision wagons  and  ambulances,"  but  the  army  was  obviously 
going  to  travel  light,  for  they  were  to  "start  habitually  at 
seven  a.  m.,  and  make  about  fifteen  miles  per  day."  To  do  this, 
the  general  said,  the  "army  will  forage  liberally  on  the 
country  during  the  march.  To  this  end,  each  brigade  com- 
mander will  organize  a  good  and  sufficient  foraging  party, 
under  the  command  of  one  or  more  discreet  officers,  who  will 
gather  near  the  route  traveled  corn  or  forage  of  any  kind,  meat 
of  any  kind,  vegetables,  corn  meal,  or  whatever  is  needed  by 
the  command;  aiming  at  all  times  to  keep  in  the  wagon  trains 
at  least  ten  days  provisions  for  the  command  and  three  days 
forage."  Sherman  enjoined  certain  restraints  upon  his  men: 
"Soldiers  must  not  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  or 
commit  any  trespass;  during  the  halt  or  a  camp  they  may  be 
permitted  to  gather  turnips,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
and  drive  in  stock  in  front  of  their  camps.  To  regular  foraging 
parties  must  be  entrusted  the  gathering  of  provisions  and 
forage  at  any  distance  from  the  road  traveled."  Nevertheless, 
Sherman  directly  ordered  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
economically  useful  property  in  hostile  districts: 
V.  To  army  corps  commanders  is  entrusted  the  power  to  de- 
stroy mills,  houses,  cotton  gins,  &c,  and  for  them  this 
general  principle  is  laid  down:  In  districts  and  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  army  is  unmolested,  no  destruction  of  such 
property  should  be  permitted;  but  should  guerillas  or  bush- 
whackers molest  our  march,  or  should  the  inhabitants  burn 
bridges,  obstruct  roads,  or  otherwise  manifest  local  hos- 
tility, then  army  corps  commanders  should  order  and  en- 
force a  devastation  more  or  less  relentless,  according  to  the 
measure  of  such  hostility. 
Sherman's  orders  even  embodied  a  political  interpretation  of 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  when  they  allowed  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  "appropriate  freely  and  without  limit"  the  horses, 
mules,  and  wagons  of  the  inhabitants  —  "discriminating, 
however,  between  the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the 
poor  or  industrious,  usually  neutral  or  friendly,"  Again,  he 
urged  restraint.  "In  all  foraging,"  he  said,  "of  whatever  kind, 
the  parties  engaged  will  refrain  from  abusive  or  threatening 
language,  and  may  when  the  officer  in  command  thinks 
proper,  give  written  certificates  of  the  facts,  but  no  receipts; 
and  they  will  endeavor  to  leave  with  each  family  a  reasonable 
portion  for  their  maintenance."  There  was  no  sentimentality 
in  his  provisions  for  coping  with  live  contraband:  "Negroes 
who  are  able-bodied  and  can  be  of  service  to  the  several 
columns,  may  be  taken  along;  but  each  army  commander  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  question  of  supplies  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  that  his  first  duty  is  to  see  to  those  who  bear  arms." 
Clearly,  President  Lincoln  understood  the  nature  of  Sher- 
man's epoch-making  campaign  well  and  did  more  than  fret 
over  whether  the  general  would  be  cut  off  and  surrounded  by 
his  bold  move. 

Even  as  late  as  1864,  President  Lincoln  remained  preoc- 
cupied with  the  problems  of  the  Border  States  and,  in  particu- 
lar, of  Missouri.  Two  of  the  clippings  dealt  with  Missouri. 
"The  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Missouri"  defended  Gover- 
nor Hamilton  R.  Gamble  from  charges  of  "copperheadism  or 
disloyalty."  Not  only  did  his  message  pledge  him  "to  support 
the  Government  with  all  our  energies  in  its  endeavors  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  in  other  States, "  but  he  also  accepted  a  re- 
cent Ordinance  of  Emancipation  "as  a  measure  that  will,  in  a 
brief  period,  accomplish  the  great  object  to  be  attained  in 
making  Missouri  A  FREE  STATE."  He  also  encouraged  the 
emigration  of  free  laborers  from  Europe.  "If  Governor  GAM- 
BLE were  a  Kentuckian,"  the  newspaper  remarked,  "we 
should  think  him  a  very  sound  Union  man.  We  do  not  know 
but  he  would  be  charged  with  being  an  'Abolitionist.'"  This  ar- 
ticle contained  some  praise  for  the  President,  because  it  con- 
demned radicals  who  charged  him  with  deserting  the  cause  of 


freedom  for  not  giving  in  to  "demands  of  the  radicals  that 
seemed  intolerant  and  obtrusive."  The  article  concluded:  "The 
charge  is  unfounded  and  absurd.  Doubtless  he  would  rejoice 
as  heartily  as  any  radical,  at  the  speedy  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Missouri,  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  encourage  excesses  that 
might  damage  the  good  cause  itself." 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  dispute  over  emancipation 
policy  in  Missouri  are  readily  apparent  in  another  clipping 
from  Lincoln's  wallet,  "Emancipation  in  Missouri."  This  arti- 
cle simply  printed  the  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  passed  by 
the  Missouri  State  Convention.  Slavery  was  to  end  in  Mis- 
souri on  July  4, 1870.  On  that  day  all  slaves  in  the  state  were  to 
be  free,  "Provided,  however,  that  all  persons  emancipated  by 
this  ordinance  shall  remain  under  the  control  and  be  subject 
to  their  late  owners,  or  their  legal  representatives,  as  servants 
during  the  following  period,  to  wit:  Those  over  forty  years  of 
age,  for  and  during  their  lives;  those  under  twelve  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  and  those  of  all  other  ages 
until  the  4th  of  July,  1876."  "Apprenticeship"  was  the  term 
which  was  used  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  proposed  rela- 
tionship between  Missouri's  "freedmen"  and  their  "former" 
masters.  However,  we  sometimes  forget  how  limited  a  form  of 
freedom  apprenticeships  can  be  because  we  use  the  term  "ap- 
prentice" today  to  mean  little  more  than  "understudy."  The 
Missouri  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  drew  a  good  deal 
harsher  picture:  "The  persons,  or  their  legal  representatives, 
who,  up  to  the  moment  of  emancipation,  were  owners  of  slaves 
hereby  freed,  shall,  during  the  period  for  which  the  services  of 
such  freedmen  are  reserved  to  them,  have  the  same  authority 
and  control  over  the  said  freedmen  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  possessions  and  services  of  the  same  that  are  now  held 
by  the  masters  in  respect  of  his  slaves;  provided,  however, 
that  after  the  said  4th  of  July,  1870,  no  person  so  held  to  ser- 
vice shall  be  sold  to  non-residents  or  removed  from  the  state 
by  authority  of  his  late  owner  or  his  legal  representative."  In 
fact,  then,  those  forty  years  old  and  above  forever,  children 
until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  everyone  for  at  least  six 
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FIGURE  3.  John  Bright  (1811-1889)  was  a  British 
liberal  whose  letters  to  Charles  Sumner  were  read  to 
President  Lincoln. 
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years  after  1870,  would  be  serfs  who  could  not  earn  the  prod- 
uct of  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  whose  only  rights  were  (1) 
the  right  not  to  be  sold  to  non-Missourians  and  (2)  the  right 
not  to  be  removed  from  Missouri  by  their  masters. 

The  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  was  basically  Governor 
Gamble's  plan.  It  was  opposed  by  more  radical  Missourians 
who  were  called  "Charcoals"  for  obvious  reasons.  Gamble  led 
the  opposing  "Claybank"  faction,  so  called  because  they  were 
supposedly  the  occupants  of  colorless  middle  ground  on  the 
hot  political  question  of  slavery.  Though  there  were  some  who 
were  more  conservative  than  Gamble  —  "Snowflakes,"  who 
thought  slavery  could  somehow  survive  the  war  in  Missouri, 
and  Frank  Blair,  who  still  longed  for  the  impossible  dream  of 
colonization,  Gamble's  was  the  conservative  faction  in  Mis- 
souri politics  at  this  time.  It  was  little  wonder  that  radical 
critics  found  his  emancipation  plan  less  than  satisfactory,  for 
it  offered  freedom  to  no  one  in  less  than  twelve  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Ordinance  (1864).  Charcoals,  though  they  pre- 
ferred January  1,  1864 
as  the  date  of  emanci- 
pation, were  willing  to 
settle  for  November  1, 
1866.  In  the  end,  the 
political  situation 
changed  in  Missouri, 
and  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  state  in 
January  of  1865. 

Although  it  is  true 
that  none  of  the  clip- 
pings was  critical  of 
President  Lincoln  and 
that  all  could  be  con- 
strued in  some  way  as 
praise  for  him  or  as 
testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  policies,  it 
seems  inadequate  to 
dismiss  these  interest- 
ing clippings  as  the 
tokens  and  badges  of  a 
harmless  Presidential 
vanity.  The  contents  of 
these  articles  can  help 
to  illuminate  the  preoc- 
cupations of  the  mind 
of  one  of  America's 
least  confiding 
Presidents. 

This  was  a  man  who 
especially  valued  the 
hard-won  praise  of  his 
sometime  critics.  This 
was  a  man  who  realized 
the  value  of  interna- 
tional opinion  and  who, 
despite  his  provincial 
background,  cared  for 
the  opinions  of  the 
great  world  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1864,  as  always, 
Lincoln  was  a  man  pre- 
occupied with  politics 
and  social  questions. 
These  clippings  did  not 
contain  gems  of  help- 
ful political  philosophy 
or  religious  musings. 
They  show  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  what  his- 
torians like  James  G 
Randall,  Reinhard 
Luthin,  and  David 
Donald  have  said  he 
was  preoccupied  with, 
the  realities  of  politics 
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FIGURE  4.  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  (1820-1891)  forbade 
pillaging  by  his  soldiers  when  he  was  in  command  around  Memphis  in 
1862.  His  decision  to  march  through  Georgia  late  in  1864  in  order 
to  attack  the  South's  only  untouched  base  of  supply,  Georgia,  launch- 
ed him  to  international  fame.  By  taking  the  war  to  the  civilian 
economy  rather  than  simply  to  the  lives  of  soldiers,  he  wrenched  war 
out  of  its  eighteenth-century  assumptions  and  pushed  it  towards  the 
twentieth  century. 


and  power  —  the  strength  of  the  Confederacy,  the  success  of 
his  emancipation  policy,  and  the  never-ending  factional  prob- 
lems of  Missouri  politics.  This  was  a  politician's  wallet,  and 
all  we  can  tell  of  his  personality  from  the  nature  of  the  articles 
is  that  he  liked  humor. 

It  would  strain  these  materials  too  much  to  argue  with  any 
certainty  that  they  show  us  the  way  the  President's  mind  was 
leaning  near  the  end  of  his  life.  Still,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
bearing  of  these  articles  on  some  of  the  great  questions  of  Lin- 
colniana.  When  Lincoln  discussed  gradual  emancipation 
with  Confederate  representatives  at  Hampton  Roads  in 
February  of  1865,  did  he  by  any  chance  have  something  as  lei- 
surely as  Missouri's  plan  in  mind?  When  he  allowed  himself  to 
think  of  states  of  quasi-freedom  like  apprenticeship  as  sequels 
to  slavery,  was  he  thinking  of  anything  as  restrictive  as  Mis- 
souri's plan  of  apprenticeship?  Was  Lincoln's  conception  of 
warfare  clearly  that  of  Sherman  as  described  with  such 
clarity  and  force  in  that  General's  orders  for  the  march 

through  Georgia?  Was 
Lincoln  not  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  extent  to 
which  the  war-nur- 
tured passions  of  the 
North  would  demand 
some  psychological 
satisfactions  from  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  the  "Czar 
of  Chivalry,"  and  the 
rich  Southerners  who 
allegedly  led  the  poor 
and  industrious 
Southerners  into  a  war 
they  cared  nothing 
about?  All  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Reconstruction 
seem  to  burn  through 
these  pages  with  an  in- 
tensity and  brightness 
that  makes  clear  that 
these  questions  surely 
were  the  major  preoc- 
cupations of  the  Presi- 
dent in  1864.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Hampton 
Roads  Peace  Con- 
ference and  of  the  early 
period  of  Reconstruc- 
tion with  their  preoccu- 
pations with  sequels  to 
slavery  and  the  prob- 
lems of  dealing  with 
the  former  Confederate 
leaders  is  already  in 
these  worn  fragments 
of  newspaper  articles 
which  were  found  in  the 
wallet  of  a  President  re- 
leased at  last  from 
turmoil  and  strife  on 
April  15,  1865. 


Editor's  Note:  I  wish  to 
thank  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leth- 
bridge,  Information  Offi- 
cer of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, for  supplying  us 
with  photographs  of  the 
clippings  in  Lincoln's  wal- 
let. 

J.  Duane  Squires  of  New 
London,  New  Hampshire, 
has  caught  two  errors  in 
Lincoln  Lore.  In  Number 
1664,  Senator  Hale  was 
from  New  Hampshire  not 
Maine.  In  Number  1667, 
Adams  was  a  "Minister" 
not  an  "Ambassador,"  a 
title  not  created  until  1893. 


Henry  Warr  Beecher 

(1813-1887) 

Preacher  of  God's  love  who  sent 

rifles  to  the  anti-slavery  cause 

Another  of  Lyman  Beecher's  chil- 
dren, also  to  become  a  major  player  in 
American  life,  was  born  in  1813  and 
started  out  as  a  shy  and  seemingly  stu- 
pid child. 

f  Fortunately,  the  athletic,  fun-loving, 
and  resourceful  Henry  Ward  blos- 
somed when  he  studied  at  Lane  Semi- 
nary in  Cincinnati.  He  experienced 
there  a  conversion  in  which,  in  con- 
trast to  the  dour  theology  of  the  day, 
he  understood  that  God  reached  out  to 
people  "from  the  fullness  of  His  great 
heart"  and  that  Christ's  nature  was  to 
lift  people  "out  of  everything  that  is 
low  and  debasing  to  superiority."  This 
positive  and  optimistic  theology  guid- 
ed his  preaching  all  his  life- 

Soon  after  seminary  he  was  married 
(to  Eunice  White  Bullare,  with  whom 
he  had  ten  children)  and  then  or- 
dained, becoming  the  pastor  of  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis. 
He  slowly  mastered  the  art  of  preach- 
ing and  began  receiving  invitations  to 
pastor  prominent  churches.  Eventu- 
ally  he   took  Plymouth   Church   of 
Brooklyn,  a  Congregational  church,  in 
1847  Here,  as  one  historian  has  noted, 
I  he  began  a  career  "which  for  conspicu- 
'tousness  and 'influence  has  probably 
i  not  been  equaled  by  that  of  any  other 
American  clergyman." 
Beecher  was  one  of  the  most  striking 


figures  in  New  York:  large  girth,  broad 
shoulders,  and  a  lionesque  head  with 
flowing  locks-  He  had  a  rich  voice  re- 
sponsive to 'every,  shade  of  emotion. 
Never  was  he  at  a  tb£s  for  words.  Peo- 
ple flocked  to  hear  him,  averaging 
2,500  a  week. 

He  increasingly  used  his  pulpit  to 
denounce  civil  corruption,  support 
women's  suffrage  (the  right  to  vote), 
and  preach  against  slavery.  He  coun- 
seled disobedience  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Though  he  deprecated 
John  Brown's  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  as 
the  act  of  a  crazy  old  man,  he  was  fiery 
about   the   need   for   action   against 

slavery. 

Ironically,  this  preacher  of  the  un- 
bounding  love  and  mercy  of  Cod  be- 
gan urging  northerners  to  migrate  to 
Kansas  and  by  force  make  it  free  soil  (a 
territory  prohibiting  slavery).  He  said 
that  in  Bloody  Kansas,  Sharp's  rifles 
were  3  more  powerful  moral  agent 
than  the  Bible.  He  used  his  pulpit  to 
raise  funds  tp  ship  rifles-which  be- 
came known  as  "Beecher's  Bibles"— to 
anti-slavery  Kansas  settlers. 

In  1874,  Beecher  was  tried  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  courts  on  the  charge  of 
committing  adultery,  though  he  was 
never  convicted.  His  disbelief  in  a  lit- 
eral heU  and  his  ready  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  led  to  his  res- 
I  ienation  from  the  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers  in  1882.  When  he 
died,  five  years  later,  40,000  people 
viewed  his  body  as  it  lay  in  state. 


Christian  History 
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Before  Debby  Applegate's  "The  Most  Famous  Man  in  America:  The  Biography  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher"  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  biography  last  month,  few  modern  readers  were  familiar  with  the 
man's  name. 

But  the  charismatic  19th-century  preacher  packed  in  the  crowds  from  his  pulpit  at  Plymouth  Church 
in  Brooklyn  Heights,  speaking  out  against  slavery  and  advocating  women's  suffrage.  He  was  well 
known  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Walt  Whitman  and  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  even  helped 
rally  British  support  for  the  North  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  her  award-winning  book,  published  by  Doubleday  in  2006,  Applegate  aims  to  resurrect  Beecher 
as  more  than  just  the  baby  brother  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Applegate  recently  spoke  about  Beecher,  his  accomplishments  and  the  scandal  that  ruined  it  all  to  a 
full  house  at  the  Jones  Library  in  Amherst. 

Applegate,  a  Connecticut  resident  who  has  taught  at  Yale  and  Wesleyan  universities,  spent  20 
years  researching  and  writing  about  Beecher.  She  said  she  became  interested  in  him  when  she 
worked  at  the  Amherst  College  archives  as  an  undergraduate  there.  She  was  assigned  to  create  a 
display  of  historic  Amherst  College  alumni,  which  included  Beecher,  whose  statue  she  had  seen 
frequently  near  the  Octagon  at  the  college. 

Her  curiosity  piqued,  she  started  researching  him  and  became  enthralled  with  this  man  who  was  so 
famous  and  influential  during  the  19th  century,  becoming  just  a  historic  footnote  in  subsequent 
years. 

"[I  wanted  to]  solve  the  mystery  of  why  he  was  famous  and  why  he  was  forgotten,"  Applegate  said 
in  her  talk  at  the  Jones. 

She  continued  her  work  while  a  Sterling  Fellow  in  American  studies  at  Yale,  where  she  earned  her 
Ph.D.  in  1998.  Her  research  for  the  book  spanned  the  American  Revolution  to  the  Guilded  Age,  and 
took  her  to  scores  of  historical  archives  and  scholarly  libraries  across  the  country,  from  Ivy  League 
institutions  to  the  damp  basements  of  elderly  Beecher  descendants. 

Saints,  sinners  and  Beechers 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  born  in  1813  in  Connecticut,  part  of  a  famous  family.  "The  country  was 
inhabited  by  saints,  sinners  and  Beechers."  Applegate  said. 

His  father,  Lyman  Beecher,  was  a  well-known  Puritan  minister.  His  sister  Harriet  wrote  the  highly 
influential  novel  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Applegate  said  that  as  a  youth,  Henry  was  bored  by  school  and  known  to  his  peers  as  a  great 
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mimic.  His  parents  sent  him  to  boarding  school  in  Amherst  to  escape  the  "religious  liberalism"  of 
Boston,  where  the  family  had  relocated.  He  attended  Amherst  College  where  he  was  exposed  to 
science  and  romantic  writers. 

Beecher  married  his  college  roommate's  sister,  Eunice  Bullard,  and  moved  to  Indiana  with  his  family 
to  attend  seminary.  As  a  minister,  he  broke  away  from  his  father's  Old  Testament-style  of  preaching 
and  came  into  his  own.  He  spoke  of  Christ's  unconditional  love,  denounced  the  existence  of  hell  and 
showed  how  religion  could  be  fun. 

"[To  Beecher],  religion  was  meant  to  create  happiness  on  earth,"  said  Applegate. 

Transcripts  of  his  sermons  were  circulated  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  He 
became  so  well  known  that  he  was  hired  to  be  the  pastor  at  Plymouth  Church,  a  prosperous  church 
in  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York. 

Applegate  said  his  knack  for  delivering  "emotional,  soul-bearing"  sermons  that  linked  western 
informality  with  his  eastern  education  brought  in  the  crowds.  Tourists  flocked  to  the  church  in  such 
large  numbers  that  the  ferry  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn  was  coined  as  "The  Beecher  Boat." 

She  said  Emerson  said  he  was  a  "true  transcendentalist,"  while  Walt  Whitman  felt  a  "kinship"  to 
Beecher.  Even  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  fan  and  attended  two  of  Beecher's  sermons  at  the  church. 

Beecher,  like  his  sister  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  used  the  power  of  emotionally  charged  words  to 
appeal  to  people's  consciences.  He  was  an  active  voice  in  political  issues  like  abolition,  temperance 
and  women's  suffrage.  He  denounced  Southern  practices  and  was  famous  for  putting  on  stunts 
during  his  sermons. 

Applegate  said  he  once  brought  a  light-skinned  slave  from  the  South  to  the  church  to  "auction  her 
off."  Beecher  asked  people  to  put  themselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  girl  and  imagine  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  a  piece  of  property.  He  sent  rifles,  called  "Beecher  Bibles"  to 
Southern  slaves  to  help  them  secure  freedom. 

Applegate  said  that  Beecher  even  appeared  in  advertisements.  He  wrote  novels,  speeches  and 
lectured  on  hot-button  issues  like  the  linking  of  religion  and  politics.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
the  press  to  circulate  his  sermons  and  gained  celebrity  status.  Lincoln  even  asked  Beecher  to  speak 
at  the  raising  of  the  flag  at  Fort  Sumter  because  "without  Beecher  there  would  be  no  flag  to  raise," 
Lincoln  said. 

Beecher  was  on  his  way  to  cementing  a  position  as  "the  most  famous  man  in  America,"  when  his 
success  came  to  a  screeching  halt.  Like  many  political  figures,  one  scandal  ruined  it  all. 

In  1859,  Beecher  was  accused  by  several  men  in  his  congregation  of  having  affairs  with  their  wives. 
Applegate  said  in  her  talk  that  Beecher  preached  to  at  least  20  of  his  mistresses  every  Sunday. 

After  a  series  of  failed  cover-ups,  the  newspapers  latched  onto  the  story  and  spread  it  all  over  the 
country.  He  was  even  put  on  trial  in  civil  court,  but  the  evidence  and  testimony  was  so  contradictory 
that  the  trial  ended  in  a  hung  jury. 

Regardless,  his  reputation  was  tarnished  forever  and  his  legacy  was  scarred.  The  "gospel  of  love" 
that  Beecher  preached  was  seriously  upset  by  his  supposed  "life  of  lust." 

"I  allow  the  readers  to  make  their  own  judgment,"  said  Applegate. 

The  making  of 

Although  the  story  is  true,  Applegate  structures  "The  Most  Famous  Man  in  America"  in  a  way  similar 
to  a  fictional  psychological  thriller  or  suspense  novel.  "Human  behavior  fits  into  literary  convention," 
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she  said. 

She  said  she  labored  long  to  make  the  perfect  introduction.  Using  the  outlining  skills  she  learned 
while  at  Amherst  College,  she  analyzed  the  introductions  of  two  best-sellers,  Eric  Schlosser's  "Fast 
Food  Nation"  and  Laura  Hillenbrand's  "Seabiscuit,"  for  inspiration.  In  the  end  she  discovered  that  a 
simple  formula  most  effectively  introduces  the  topic  for  a  reader. 

"I  should  be  talking  about  originality  but  really  the  reader  trumps  the  writer,"  she  said. 

By  the  time  the  book  was  complete,  Applegate  had  developed  a  strong  liking  for  Beecher,  even 
though  he  was  full  of  contradictions  and  character  flaws. 

"Our  weaknesses  come  from  the  same  place  as  our  strengths,"  she  said. 
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